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1816. Seventh Month 10th.—The week-day 
meeting at Megabry was, I thought, comfortably 
held in silence; many doctrines opened in my 
mind in a living experience, which I thought I 
could have stood up with to edification, but the 
necessity or wo was not with them, therefore 
they passed away under this impression, that 
they might open again in some other meeting. 

1lth.—I attended the week-day meeting at 
Lisburn, much in the cross, as a hard time gene- 
rally is my lot there; I sat in great poverty for 
upwards of an hour, when a very small opening 
appeared, with which I stood up, and gradually 
proceeding, it increased till it became as a broad 
river, when the sense impressed the day before, 
of these openings being renewed in some other 
meeting, was fulfilled, I believe, to the satis- 
faction of many present, as well as to my own— 
praises be given to the Great Giver of every 
good and perfect gift! Watchfulness is as 
necessary to ministers as faithfulness, lest they 
enter into temptation. 

14th.—[ After speaking of a favoured meeting 
at Megabry, he says:|—It feels to me as if 
there was a fresh visitation afforded to this 
meeting, which was some years back highly 
favoured, as Ihave been told, and appears by 
the records of the Society ; but when the elders 
of that day were removed, there arose a genera- 
tion who had not been witnesses of the saving 
help which had been afforded to their fathers, 
and of some of them, it may be said, they knew 
the Lord only by hearing of His name and power, 
but their hearts were far from Him. Yet He 
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to the third and fourth generation of those who 
have loved Him and kept His commandments. 
May this blessed covenant of life and light be 
once more renewed in this quarter of the Lord’s 
vineyard, [to the raising up of such] whose lips 
may be touched with the live coal from off the al- 
tar, under the holy influence whereof sons and 
daughters may in true dedication say, “ Here 
amI,send me!” Though Ido not expect to 
see the morning of this day arise with healing 
virtue in its wings, yet I rejoice in the hope 
that it will come and will not tarry. Blessed 
and praised be the name (the power) of Israel’s 
God, who can bind, and who can loose when in 
His unbounded wisdom He sees meet so to do. 
Oh! may the blessings of the everlasting hills 
be upon the head of Joseph, upon the head of 
him who was separated from his brethren; may 
there be that fruitfulness in the Gospel of Jesus 


Christ experienced in which the branches run 


over the wall, and there is a going to and fro in 
the earth proclaiming the glad tidings of the 
Gospel of peace and salvation, through obedience 
to the Divine illumination in their own minds. 
Eighth Month 4th.—I have of late felt, as of- 
times before, when passing quietly about my 
lawful business, a spring of Gospel ministry 
open in my mind, and many Gospel doctrines 
flow therefrom for a considerable time ina clear 
and convincing manner; [ have kept still, in 
humble admiration, desiring to treasure them up, 
in order to bring them out on some future oc- 
casion; but the whole has been resumed, and I 
have had to go forth without scrip or purse or 
two coats. To-day, after a favoured meeting, 
this state appeared to my mind as what is called 
in Scripture, “the renewings of the Holy 
Ghost.” These experiences brightened my 
candle which had been burning but dimly for 
some time past, and raised in my heart praises 
and thanksgivings to Him whose mercies are 
from everlasting, through His dear and beloved 
Son, our gracious and merciful Redeemer ; who 
in H@Pheavenly wisdom sees meet to hide Him- 
self for a season, to increase our diligence in 
seeking for Him, and to Him for those fresh 
supplies which he graciously grants to His poor 
depending little ones, who in His absence mourn, 
but in His life-giving presence rejoice with fear 


Whose merey endureth from one generation to|and trembling. Amen, so be it. 
another, is pleased to visit the children’s children, 


Ninth Month 15th.—My baptisms of late have 
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whose encouragement and strengthening I be. 
lieved I was thus drawn forth. 

6th.—I attended the Preparative Meeting in 
Lisburn by appointment; in it those deistics! 
principles so prevalent were closely spoken t) 
and resisted on the clear evidence of Scripture 
with the danger of dying ina denial of (Chris: 
before men, and the awful consequence thereof. 
I had to trace the enemy’s delusions and yarioy: 
transformations from Adam, in sundry genera. 
tions of mankind, describing their appearances 
and that he still is the unwearied enemy, and js 
now attacking the Divine light from heaven, de. 
siring to gain proselytes to the opinion that jt 
proceeds altogether from man, as a portion of 
his reason, and not from Christ in us the hope 
of glory. It was an exercising time to my mind, 
but left the evidence of peace. 

I am now in the 78th year of my age, and am 
mercifully favoured with health and ability to 
attend meetings at home, and sometimes abroad: 
when the time comes that the account must be 
rendered, may it be with joy and not with grief, 
striving to do whatsoever is commanded to be 
done. 

Third Month 4th.—Our Quarterly Meeting in 
Lisburn. My previous preparation for it was 
great discouragement and poverty of spirit, 
which Jed me secretly to desire that some other 
ministering Friend might be sent to it to relieve 
my distress, but none came. In the First-day 
forenoon meeting I had a little relief, but it was 
a poor low time, and the afternoon meeting was 
held in silence. I had arelieving share in the 
service of the meetings for business, and in the 
parting meeting had an open time, being en- 
larged to several states, and concluded in sup- 
plication. Since that time I have had several 
deep and purging seasons that I have almost 
been ready to surrender my crown and to say, 


been deep, and as much as I can bear up under, 
which causes strong and frequent cries, ‘ Lord 
save me orl shall fall.” After all my trials I 
fear lest I shonld become a castaway—by night 
and by day my cries are to my dear Lord to 
have mercy on me, for I felt ready to die, and 
can take no spiritual sustenance to support me. 
When will the Almighty arm be made bare for 
my deliverance? surely the Lord delayeth His 
coming! But oh! my soul, be not thou too 
much dismayed, for when He does come His re- 
ward is with Him. In my humiliation my judg- 
ment is taken away—lI feel hedged in on every 
side. When, oh Lord! wilt thou cause the 
light of thy countenance once more to shine upon 
me? ‘These purging seasons are necessary ; in 
one I passed through this morning every crown 
I might have been favoured with heretofore, 
was cast down at the footstool of the Lamb, who 
is alone worthy to be honoured and obeyed: I 
cast myself and all that I have into the arms of 
His everlasting mercy, which endureth from 
one generation to another. I have not felt so deep 
a plunging, I think, for years, which I suppose 
was necessary to do away more of the dross still 
behind. Oh! the wormwood and the gall, how 
bitter is this cup to drink of—this is a partaking 
of a measure of Christ’s sufferings spiritually, that 
our life may be hid with Christ in God, and 
when He who is the Resurrection and the Life 
shall arise, these shall arise with Him, and be 
made partakers of His life. Praises and thanks- 
givings to Him who liveth and reigneth for 
ever and ever. 




























26th.—I felt drawings on my mind to attend 
the week-day meeting in Lisburn, which was 
very much in the cross, even to tears. I had to 
deal in a very close manner on the power of the 
cross, and the blessed effects derived ee 
obedience to it; with a caution against Delilah, : . 
and reposing in her lap, and to »- warning by “Send by whom thou wilt send ;’ but a small 
Samson, who was a Nazarite from his birth, yet | Porton of faith and patience being afforded, I 
he lost his strength and his light; and became a| W"® made willing to travel on through heights 
bondman to the uncircumcised, and was bound and through depths, and put my whole trust 
in fetters of brass—spiritualizing it. It was an and confidence in that arm of Divine support 


open time, and a solemn covering was spread which has hitherto sustained me through many 
over the meeting. trials and probations : to Him is the praise, but 


to me shame and confusion of face ! 

1817. Second Month 2d.—I attended the} 12th.—For some time past I felt drawings to 
meeting at Moyallen, where, after a deep travail, | attend the week-day meeting in Lurgan, and 
I was opened on the new birth, from the state | after some reasonings respecting the smallness of 
of the babe whose food is proportioned to its| it, 1 went, and found it very small; yet there 
weakness, the pure milk of the Divine Word— 


were those in it who I believed were under re- 
its progress to the state of the young man—| ligious exercise and close trials, to whom I had 
then to manhood, enabled to resist the devil— 


to hand forth encouragement to persevere aud 
then to that of an elder who becomes a pillar in| wrestle for the blessing as Jacob did, that they 
the church, able to bear up and support a share 


might prevail with God, and then their light 
of the building—and the next translation would 


would shine forth with brightness, which would 
be to heaven and happiness, there to receive the | enable them also to prevail with men, so as 
fulness of the answer of “ Well done,” &e. = It 


acknowledge that God was in them of a truth— 
was a time of favour, and brought me the com-| that they had many trials of their faith to pas 
fortable evidence of peaco: there was a person 


through, but I urged them not to be discouraged, 
present, lately received into membership, for! forall the stones which compose the spiritual 
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building, Christ’s church here on earth, are 
tried ones, and are in this manner brought into 
their places in that body of which Christ Him- 
self is the holy Head and High Priest. I be- 
lieve my concern was on account of this class, 

and it afforded me peace on my return. 
To record the many baptisms I have had to 
through, and painful exercises which I be- 
Gwe e experience of all Christian travel- 
lers (in that way which the vulture’s eye hath 
not seen) is not my intention ; the wind bloweth* 
where and when it listeth, we hear the sound 
thereof, but know not whence it cometh ; there- 
fore such must be contented to hear the blasts of 
it without considering much about the cause : 
this is very much the course I travel in. I felt 
drawings to attend Belfast meeting this day two 
weeks, which from my weakness at the time, 
with some other discouragements, made it hard 
to give up to, but I was secretly helped through, 
and hada time of favour and much enlargement 
in both meetings, and openness in sundry fami- 
lies, stopping there nearly three days. Since 
then my borders have been narrowed, and I 
rest satisfied, hoping I feel myself at times un- 
der the shadow of His holy wing, in which I 
find great delight; though at others, some with- 
ering blasts are felt, for which I hope I am 
thankfal. A change of seasons in the natural 
world is pleasant, the spring coming on after 
the winter, with the singing of the birds, is 
cheering; so are the secret touches of Divine 
love succeeding the cold blasts of winter, 
strengthening and refreshing to the traveller, en- 
couraging him to hold on his way without faint- 
ing or growing weary. This is part of that hid- 
den mystery which the world by wisdom know- 
eth not of, neither can it, as experience only can 
teach it; by this the wayfaring man (though a 
fool as to worldly wisdom) hath found it, and 
walks therein, whilst the worldly wise count his 
life as madness, and that his end will be without 
honour. Unsearchable, O Lord! are all thy 
ways, and past our finding out any other way 
but by submission to thy Sade will. We have 
jai ourselves heretofore, and went whitherso- 
ever we would, but the time is now come to me 
when another girds me and carries me some- 
times whither I would not, but I believe in that 
wisdom to which I cannot add anything. It is 


now become as my meatand drink, upon which I 
live, to look inward for secret help and direction 
in all my goings, that I may be enabled to walk 


without reproach from my own conscience or 
from men. 

































(Te be continued.) 





CATHARINE LAMBTON, 


Or uncommon Benevolence in straitened circum- 
stances. 
(Continued from page 710.) 


“‘T should before have told you, that, when 
Catharine worked in the nail-factory, she formed 
a friendship with another poor woman who work- 
ed there. This poor creature afterwards became 
blind and helpless. She had for some time pre- 
viously been greatly disabled, and Catharine had 
never failed to €e what she could for her. But 
now she took her to her own house, and for seven 
years supported her entirely. She carried her 
up stairs at night, and brought her down in the 
morning. This was during the illness of that 
son, of whose death I have told you. Atlength, 
when her son became so ill that she could not 
leave him, and her means of living were wholly 
unequal to the accumulated expense to which 
she was thus called, she sent her blind friend to 
‘the work-house. Yet her interest in this poor 
sufferer never declined. Her care for her was 
‘like that of a mother for a child. She never 
omitted once a week to send her a little tea and 
sugar, that she might not be made uncomfortable 
‘by a want of these accustomed gratifications. It 
so happened that this poor blind woman had a 
son in the work-house, who was a cripple, and 
nearly an idiot. The child was dear to his mother; 
and when she took her tea she gave him part of 
it. This became one of his highest gratifieations; 
and after the death of his mother, he was greatly 
distressed by the loss of this indulgence. Catha- 
rine therefore promised him, that while she lived, 
she would bring some tea and sugar for him, as 
she had brought them for his mother; and she 
has kept her word. This idiot boy still lives. 

“It was not long ago that I called upon Catha- 
rine, and found an old woman with her who had 
a number of small parcels in her hand. On my 
noticing these parcels, she informed me that 
they contained a little tea and sugar; and that 
they were for an old woman in the work-house, 
who is nearly a hundred years old. I said to her, 
‘Catharine, you impoverish yourself too much by 
this provision for those who are in the charge of 
others.’ ‘She knew my parents,’ was her reply, 
‘and I dare say assisted my mother when she 
needed. So it is just but a little acknowledg- 
ment. There are other old persons there to 
whom I would be glad to send something, if [ 
had the means.’ 

“ After Catharine, left the nail-factory, she 
supported her insane mother and her two sons 
in part by a mangle. At that time, a poor man 








* Our pious friend was probably not aware that the 
spiritual meaning which he evidently assigned to the 
text, is the literal translation of the original word. The 
word pneuma, which is rendered wind in the beginning 
of the verse, is the same as that translated spirit at the 
end. It is admitted that the original will bear the com- 
mon translation ; but in judging of the proper construction 
of an ambiguous passage, it appears reasonable to regard 
the usages of the author. Now we find the word prewma 
translated spirit, not wind, in every other passage where 
(occurs in the New Testament; thus proving, according 
» the testimony of the translators themselves, that this 
was the sense in which it was commonly used, by the 
sacred penmen.—Ep. 
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near her died of consumption. At the death of 
this man, the family was left in great destitution. 
‘What can I do for them?’ thought Catharine. 
She was then unable to use her mangle; and 
she offered to lend it to the widow, on the condi- 
tion that, if she should herself become the more 
needy of the two, it should be returned to her. 
The offer was accepted, and the mangle was re- 
moved, This widow lived seven years, during 
the last three of which she seemed to be dying of 
consumption ; and the irritability of her temper 
increased with the progress of her disease. Yet 
Catharine ceased not from any of the kind offices 
she could render to her, although these very 
offices were often returned with abuse and 
calumny. Anxious for the children, she pro- 
posed that the eldest girl should go to service ; 
that the two boys should be removed to her 
house, though their — were insufficient for 
their support, and that the youngest girl should 
be placed in the Blue-Coat Hospital. This advice 
was rejected, scorned, and resented. The dis- 
orderly conduct of the family at last made it 
desirable that they should not longer continue 
together. Catharine, therefore, felt obliged to 
demand and to take home her mangle. This 
family soon removed from the street where they 
had lived that they might be at a greater dis- 
tance from her, who was in truth their only 
friend upon the earth. There they fell into ex- 
treme distress from want. Catharine heard of 
their sufferings, sent to them what she could 
spare from her own resources, and applied to 
others for their relief. Yet such was the delicacy 
of her feelings, that she was very careful they 
should not know that what they had received 
came through her ;—as she thought they would 
not like to have her know how low they had 
brought themselves. At last, the eldest boy fell 
into a consumption. The mother’s heart was in 
some measure softened. The boy could not be 
made comfortable where he was, and Catharine 
took him to her own house. The next day she 
took also the youngest girl, and kept her till she 
could place her in the Blue-Coat School.” 

“ At the first appearance of cholera in Eng- 
land, great anxiety was felt to guard as 
much as possible against it; and cleanliness 
seemed one of the most important precautions. 
Many of the poor, however, who lived in single 
rooms, and who had hitherto troubled themselves 
very little with washing, and had thought very 
little of cleanliness, now experienced great in- 
convenience and ‘suffering from the difficulty of 
washing and drying even the few clothes which 
they had, and which they were desirous of mak- 
ing clean. Even their bedding, in every part of 
it, was now to be thoroughly cleansed. Catha- 
rine had at that time removed to the house in 
which you visited her, where she has, as you 
know, a small kitchen. In this kitchen she has 
also a small boiler. There is a bit of yard also 
belonging to the premises. She perceived at 
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once, that, by fastening ropes from . 
windows to the back of 2 ee in an ane 
street, she could obtain a considerable aan 
dation for drying clothes. The doing of a kind 
office was with her simultaneous with the concc 
tion of the manner in which she might do i: 
Her ropes were made ready for hanging clothes 
to dry, and the free use of her kitchen and yar 
was offered to her poor neighbours. Nor wy< 
this all. Many of the poor had nota single pair 
of sheets, nor a change of linen. She took the 
charge therefore of some clothes, which wer 
loaned for the use of these people. Many were 
thus enabled to be clean, who could not other. 
wise have been so; and so great has been the 
good derived to these families from this change 
in their condition, that the Provident Distric: 
Society has been led to provide a common cellar, 
where eight of the poor can wash at once, ani 
where from seventy to a hundred families now 
do their washing every week.” 

“A poor woman died of cholera in 1833, leay. 
ing a thriftless husband and five young children. 
This woman was a stranger to Catharine. She, 


however, was sent for when the woman was | 


dying. The condition of the family was most 
deplorable. It was obvious that it must be 
broken up; and Catharine told the husband, that 
if he would go to sea, and earn what he could 
for his children, she would take the charge of 
them during his absence. This he agreed to. 
The children had been sadly neglected, and 
caused her much labour and anxiety. When the 
father returned, she had brought the children 
into something like habits of good order. They 


were also in good health, and were comfortably | 


clothed. But her own health had failed, and 
she felt incapable of retaining the care of them. 
The expense, too, which they brought upon her, 
was more than she could bear. She therefore 
proposed to the father, that some one of his own 
family should take the charge of the children; 
and a sister of himself, or of his wife, consented 
to take them. Two or three months after this 
time, Mr. Lambton was passing through the 
street where these children lived. They saw 
him ; and begged so hard to go back to his house, 
that he and his wife agreed to take both the 


children and their father. He was then out of 


work. The clothes, both of the father and cbil- 
dren were worn out, and the children were 4 
good deal out of health. Catharine persuaded 
the father again to go to sea; and having ob- 
tained a voyage, he left twenty shillings a month 
of his wages for the support of his children. But 
even this resource failed for a time, from a fear 
that the ship was lost—which happily proved net 
to be the case. The eldest of these children, 4 
girl, had so many bad habits, and was such s 
mischief-maker, that any one of less energy and 
perseverance than Catharine would have been 
tired out with her. But I trust that she 1s now 
beginning to repay her benefactress for the care 
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and kindness which have been extended to 


< The cholera, with us, principally attacked 
heads of families; and individuals were often 
sized with it in families in which there was 
neither food nor fuel. In many cases, indeed, it 
seemed to be occasioned by exhaustion from 
fatigue and the want of food. A rigorous qua- 
rantine was also maintained; and, consequently, 
there was a great failure of employment. Catha- 
rine divided her own stores, as far as she could, 
with the sufferers around her. A supply of oat- 
meal was given her, and with this she made por- 
ridge every morning for a number, who would 
otherwise probably have had no breakfast; and 
at one time she thus supplied sixty with daily 
food. Her husband every evening went three 
miles into the country for the milk for this por- 
ridge. After the first month of the disease, oat- 
meal was supplied by the Provident District 
Society.” 
(To be continued.) 





PROGRESS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

By a fortunate coincidence, the general total 
of the American census taken last year, has just 
been received, and we are enabled, in conjunc- 
tion with the returns made on the 31st of March 
for this country, to measure the absolute pro- 
gress of the Anglo-Saxon race in its two grand 
divisions, and to compare the laws of their re- 
spective growths in relation to each other and to 
the rest of the world. Itis estimated, including 
Ireland and the colonies, that there is a grand 
total of men speaking the same laaguage and 
manifesting the same general tendencies of civi- 
lization, of 56,000,000, from which is to be 
deducted the three millions of negro slaves in 
the United States, leaving a remainder of fifty- 
three millions, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon descent, 
and deeply impregnated with its sturdy qualities 
of heart and brain, as the representative of this 
advancing stock. 

‘Two centuries ago there were not quite three 
millions of this race on the face of the earth. 
There are a million more persons of Magyar 
descent, speaking the Magyar language, at the 
present moment in Europe, than there were in 
Europe and America, of this conquering and 
colonizing people, in the time of Cromwell. How 
vain, then, for men to talk of the political neces- 
sity for absorbing small races! Sixty years ago, 
the Anglo-Saxon race did not exceed 17,000,000 
in Europe and America. At that time it was 
tot numerically stronger than the Poles. Thirty 
foe “8, it counted only thirty-four millions ; 
eing altogether only three millions and a frac- 
“on more than the population of France at that 
tme, and considerably less than the Teutonic 
Population of Central Europe. In 1851 it is 


of every civilized race in the world. Of 
taees lying within the zones of civilization, the 
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Sclaves* alone are more numerous, counted by 
heads; but comparatively few of this plastic and 
submissive stock have yet escaped from the bar- 
barism of the dark ages. In wealth, energy and 
cultivation, they are not to be compared with the 
Frank, the Teuton, and the Anglo-Saxon. Num- 
ber is almost their only element of strength. 

Of all the races which are now striving for the 
mastery of the world, to impress on the future 
of society and civilization the stamp of its own 
character and genius; to make its law, idiom, re- 
ligion, manners, government, and opinion pre- 
vail, the Anglo-Saxon is unquestionably the 
most numerous, powerful, and active. The day 
when it might possibly have been crushed, ab- 
sorbed, or trampled out, like Hungary and 
Poland, by stronger hordes, is gone by for ever. 
That it was possible at one time for this people 
te be subdued by violence, or to fall a prey to 
the slower agonies of decline, there can be little 
doubt. In 1650, the United Provinces seemed 
more likely to make a grand figure in the world’s 
future history than England. Their wealth, 
activity, and maritime power were the most im- 
posing in Europe. They had all the carrying 
trade of the west in their hands. Their language 
was spoken in every port. In the great Orient 
their empire was fixed and their influence para- 
mount. England was then hardly known abroad. 
Her difficult idiom grated on foreign ears, and 
her stormy coasts repelled the curiosity of more 
cultivated travellers. Had the thought of aday 
arriving when any single European language 
would be spoken by millions of persons, scattered 
over the great continents of the earth, from New 
Zealand to the Hebrides, and from the Cape of 
Storms to the Arctic Ocean, occurred to any 
speculative mind, Dutch, not English, would pro- 
bably have been the tongue to which he would 
have assigned the marvellous mission. Yet, 
Holland has fallen nearly as much as the Saxon 
has risen in the scale of nations. Her idiom is 
now acquired by few. Her merchants conduct 
their correspondence and transact their business 
in French or in English. Even her writers 
have, many of them, clothed their genius in a 
foreign garb. On the other hand, our literature 
and anguage have passed entirely out of this 
phase of danger. Dutch, like Welsh, Flemish, 
Erse, Basque, and other idioms, is doomed to 
perish as an intellectual medium; but whatever 
may be ‘the future changes of the world, the 
tongue of Shakspeare and of Bacon is now too 
firmly rooted ever to be torn away. No longer 
content with mere preservation, it aims at uni- 
versal mastery. Gradually it is taking posses- 
sion of all the ports and coasts of the world; 
isolating all rival idioms, shutting them up from 
intercourse with each other, making itself the 
channel of every communication. At a hundred 
points at once it plays the aggressor. It contends 
with Spanish on the frontiers of Mexico; drives 
French and Russian before it in Canada and in 
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the Northern Archipelago; supersedes Dutch at 
the Cape and Natal; elbows Greek and Italian 
at Malta and in the Ionian Islands; usurps the 
right of Arabic at Suez and Alexandria; main- 
tains itself supreme at Liberia, Hongkong, Ja- 
maica, and St. Helena; fights its way against 
multitudinous and various fialects in the Rocky 
Mountains, in Central America, on the Gold 
Coast in the interior of Australia, and among 
the countless islands in the Eastern Seas. No 
other language is spreading in this way. French 
and German find students among cultivated men ; 
but English permanently destroys and supersedes 
the idioms with which it comes in contact. 

The relative growth of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon States is noteworthy. In 1801, the popu- 
lation of Great Britain was 10,942,646 ; in 1800 
that of the United States was 5,319,762, or not 
quite half. In 1850 the population of the 
United States was two millions and a third more 
than that of Great Britain in 1851; at this mo- 
ment it probably exceeds it by three millions. 
The rate of decennial increase in this country is 
less than 15 per cent., while in America it is 
about 35 per cent. In the great continental 
States the rate is considerably lower than in 
England. According to the progress of the 
last fifty years in France and in America, the 
United States will have the larger population in 
1870; in 1900 they will exceed those of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Switzerland combined. Prudent states- 
men should bear these facts in mind. Many 
persons now alive may see the time when Ame- 
rica will be of more importance to us, socially, 
commercially, and politically, than all Europe 
put together. Old diplomatic traditions will go 
for little in face of a Transatlantic power num- 
bering 100,000,000 of free and energetic men of 
our own race and blood. 

The American returns exhibit to us another 
extremely interesting feature—the process by 
which Nature herself is gradually working out 
the vexed question of slavery. Every one is 
aware that in the United States political power 
is based on population. With them the taking 
of a census is a political event of serious import- 
ance ; as according to the return of living souls 
in each State its congressional rank is regulated. 
Every ten years some changes are made in the 
distribution of power. Votesare taken from one 
State and transferred to another. By the law 
of 1842, every 70,680 must have a representa- 
tive. The number has been altered several 
times,—but the figure has always been the same 
for each State. Bawee instantly passes to the 
most prosperous. In looking to the future it is 
therefore necessary to observe which States are 
growing fastest,—which slowest. The present 
number of Slave States is fifteen—of Free States 
sixteen. These numbers are fixed; but the 
number of representatives which they are seve- 
rally entitled to send to Washington is eontinu- 
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ally varying. The arrangements following on 
the return of the new census, cause a difference 
of six votes on the slave question—three Votes 
having been transferred from the almost station. 
ary Slave States to their more wealthy and thriy. 
ing rivals. Nature has in this manner laid the 
alty of crime on the polluted territories 
hey cannot even hold their own ground, in g 
land whose law is liberty and progress. [py 
twenty years from this time, the slaveholders 
promise to be in a considerable minority in the 
House of Representatives, by the laws of their 
own constitution. Before then the ballot-box— 
if no revolution should intervene—will haye 
quietly settled the peculiar institution, even if yo 
change of opinion should occur in the South 
itself. There is another hopeful view of the 
question. As the total number of representa. 
tives is limited, votes are continually passing 
from the old States on the Atlantic to the new 
States which arise every decade on the western 
border. The latter are mostly Free States. By 
these transfers the anti-slavery cause will have 
— eleven votes in five sessions. While the 
aw of progress remains in favour of freedom 
these ful but certain encroachments will 
continue. Ifthe United States hold together a 
score of years longer, slavery must, in the natu- 
ral course of things, be abolished. The law itself 

provides a calm solution of the difficulty. 

Atheneum. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


The fifth session of the Peace Congress opened 
on Third-day, the 22d of Seventh Month, at 
Exeter Hall, under auspicious circumstances. By 
eleven o'clock the Hall was comfortably full. 
The platform was occupied by the more distin- 
guished members of the Congress, among whom 
were many who have grown grey in the cause of 
religion and philanthropy. The Hall was filled 
with spectators, of whom large numbers were 
females. The celebrated Sir David Brewster 
was chosen President. He opened the Congress 
with an appropriate address, but from the weak- 
ness of his voice, a great part of the assembly 
were unable to appreciate its value or force. 

A number of speeches were made, among 
which was one from a Spaniard, of not very 
peaceable appearance, who, in fluent and em- 
phatic English, treated the question of peace in 
a philosophic point of view. The editor of an 
educational journal of Paris, addressed the as- 
sembly, in his native language, on the import- 
ance of rightly educating children, and not 


exciting a warlike propensity by their play 
¢ 


things. This address was interpreted, for 

benefit of the English audience, by Richard Cob- 
den, M. P. He was followed by Visschers, 
president of the Peace Society at Brussels, and 
of the Congress there. He gave a flattering 9 
count of the progress of peace principles 10 bigh 
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laces, as well as among the bulk of the com- 
munity in Belgium. He delivered himself in 
English, but, in consequence of the feebleness of 
his voice, a great part of his able address was lost 
to a lenge Pergo of the assembly. 

Dr. kwith, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, declared that the Utopia of Europe 
was promising in America to become “a great 
fact,” that a committee of the Senate had almost 
unanimously reported in favour of introducing a 
clause in future treaties with foreign nations, to 
settle all international disputes by arbitration— 
that Congress was favourable to it—that the 
President approved of it—that his Ministers 
were not only blandly civil, a /a Palmerston, but 
cordial in wishing its adoption—and that, in all 

robability, it will, in another session of the 
gislature, become a recognized element in the 
foreign policy of the country. 

The veteran John Burnet, of Camberwell, 
wound up the day’s proceedings in a speech 
bristling with facts, luminously illustrated and 
applied, and abounding in those strokes of hu- 
mour which make him so welcome and pleasant 
an orator before any audience. His thorough- 
going common-sense view of the question went 
home to the hearts of all. The latter portion of 
his address was especially effective and practical. 
Recollect, he said, that Government is our ser- 
vant—that the Foreign Secretary is our servant— 
wepay him. Let us, then, make him do his 
duty. Let us give him no peace. Let us inun- 
date him with petitions until he becomes so un- 
easy that he will be glad, instead of blandly as- 
suring us of his sympathy in our views, to do 
something. Not less effective were his references 
to the practicability of arbitration, and to the 
advantages they enjoyed in having, as it were, 
sentinels stationed all over Europe, in the per- 
sons of their adherents, who would give the 
alarm at the appearance of but a spark of un- 
friendly feeling tween states, and enable them 
‘o prevent it being fanned into a blaze. The 
peace of the world would, in future, be preserved, 
eh the Wellingtons, but by the Brewsters of 

On Fourth-day, the 28d, though the day was 
runy, the Hall was wa filled. The formal 
proceedings were preceded by the reading of one 
or two notable letters from distinguished indi- 
oe friendly to the object of the Congress. 
ie them was from M. de Tracy, formerly 
‘nister of Marine in France, and another from 
General Subervie, of the same country, giving a 
very complete and hearty assent to the objects 
of the organization. 
wae Cobden, however, was the orator of 

day, and contributed one of his solid and im- 
ee speeches, the sound common-sense views 
a Which created the greatest delight amongst 
als b Still the worthy member was not 
_ best trim. He looked fatigued with his 

te heavy Parliamentary duty, but when he had 
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warmed with his subject, as is always the case, 
his address bristled with happily-put points in 
illustration of the resolution he had taken in 
hand—the folly, &c., of standing armaments. In 
a spirit of faithfulness, he rebuked the vulgar 
and excessive feeling of national superiority with 
which Englishmen are constantly flattering them- 
selves, and showed how little reason there was 
for our egotism. After all our talk of peace and 
retrenchment, we, at the present moment, main- 
tained, by our extensive fortifications, an aggres- 
sive attitude all over the globe. We had now 
six millions worth of stores in our arsenals. 
With unanswerable arguments, he showed the 
enormous expense of standing armaments, and 
the immorality of the barrack system. Suffice 
it to say, that when he sat down the audience 
rose and cheered with an earnestness and energy 
that proved how deep was the impression pro- 
duced by this appeal to their reason. 

Two other M. P.’s sueceeded—William Ewart, 
member for Dumfries, and Jobn M’Gregor, one 
of the members for Glasgow. The former spoke 
fluently, and his allusions to Elihu Burrit, and 
his Ocean Penny Postage scheme, as well as to 
Henry Richard, the able and judicious Secretary 
of the Congress, elicited much applause. Wil- 
liam Ewart—who is, perhaps best known for his 
zealous advocacy of the abolition of the death 
punishments—has been, for many years, one of 
the most active and indefatigable members of the 
Radical party in the House of Commons, on all 
questions of progressive reform. Our own mem- 
ber, J. Macgregor, brought his statistical genius 
to bear in elucidating the evils of standing armies, 
and said a great many true things in a blunt, 
out-spoken manner, which rather pleased his 
hearers. It is no small matter to have the aid of 
an eminent and careful writer, in advocating a 
question which presents so many bearings suited 
to his peculiar talents. The dark picture he 
drew of the financial position of Austria and 
Russia, his declaration that he had never once 
seen a soldier in the city of Glasgow, and his 
advice to carry the peace question into the poll- 
ing-booth, and thus get fair attention in a House 
which now turned a deaf ear to them, were the 
most effective points in his address. 

M. Garnier, the hard-working and intelligent 
French Secretary, to whom, as H. Richard stated 
on introducing him, the cause of peace was under 
lasting obligations, spoke in French, which was 
translated by Richard Cobden. His views were 
sound and sensible, especially in reference to 
propagating truth by force, and of the uscless- 
ness of helping other nations to gain their free- 
dom by violent means. 

Once again John Burnet appeared upon the 
scene, to move a resolution con ee of the 
extermination of aboriginal ,tribes ; and, in the 
course of his h, drew an affecting picture of 
the inroads of so-called civilized nations upon 
their more barbarous neighbours; with passing 
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references to the Kafir wars and to Indian atro- 
cities. Better, he said, have no colonies, if they 
can only be obtained by such means. The sub- 
ject seemed deeply to interest the audience, and 
it must be confessed that this country has shown 
a very lax and culpable morality, in winking at 
colonial misrule in all parts of the world. Frede- 
rick Crowe, a returned missionary from Guate- 
mala, and who has been imprisoned for refusing 
to serve as a soldier, in seconding the motion, 
gave a brief and clear narrative of his own expe- 
rience in Central America, in illustration of the 
injustice of colonial law, and threw some light 
upon the “ black regiments,” which are recruited 
by rescued slaves, pressed into our military 
service. 

Henry Garnett, a fugitive coloured minister, 
was introduced by J. Sturge. Brevity, modesty, 
and good sense characterized his speech, and pro- 
duced a most favourable impression. We heard 
that a slave-supporting minister from Virginia 
was among the delegates present. If so, H. 
Garnett’s reception must have been gall and 
wormwood to him. 

The session for that day was brought to a 
close, after being seated during five hours, 

(To be continued.) 
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The article extracted from the Athenzum, re- 
specting the progress and prospects of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, may suggest the enquiry, what is the 
exact meaning of the term Anglo-Saxon race? To 
many readers of the Review this question probably 
presents no difficulty. Yet there are no doubt 
others, and perhaps not a few, who, though num- 
bered themselves among the people so frequently 
mentioned, can scarcely tell why they are so 
named, or whence they sprang. 

The term Anglo-Saxon is derived from the ap- 
pellations applied to two branches, the Angles and 
Saxons, of the great family of the ancient Ger- 
mans. The Germans are described by Tacitus as 
a fierce and warlike people ; more disposed to gain 
a livelihood by plunder, than by the sweat of their 
brow. Though passionately attached to liberty 
themselves, slavery had found a place among them. 
How it originated, though not explained, is readily 
conceived. The slaves were no doubt at first the 
captives taken in war. But the slavery existing 
there in the time of Tacitus, seems to have been of 
an agrarian, rather than of a personal character. 
The slave was required to furnish a certain quan- 
tity of grain, cattle or wearing apparel ; and there 
the servitude ended. Their government seems to 
have been a species of military democracy, Their 
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kings or chiefs owed their elevation to the chojos 
of the people, and that choice was determined by 
the character of the candidate for bravery and 
military skill. 

The Saxons appear to be first mentioned ag q 
distinct branch of the German family, by Ptolemy, 
the Alexandrian Geographer, in the second cep. 
tury. They then occupied a tract of no great ex. 
tent on the north side of the Elbe, and three smal] 
islands at the mouth of that river. 

In the fifth century, we find the Saxons oceupy- 
ing the sea coast from the Elbe to the Rhine, and 
extending into the countries now known as West. 
phalia, Saxony, East and West Friesland, ang 
other places. They appear to have been at that 
time the most fierce and warlike of the German 
races, and they infested the neighboring coasts by 
their piratical depredations. 

About the year 450, the Britons, who had long 
been under the government and protection of the 
Roman Empire, being finally deserted by that 
power, found themselves subject to the inroads of 
their northern neighbors, the Picts and Scots. As 
a means of repelling these invaders, they applied 
to the Saxons for an auxiliary force; and two 
brothers, Horsa and Hengist, passed over from the 
continent, with about 1600 warriors, and quickly 
routing the northern invaders, with great slaugh- 
ter, drove them back to their own country. But 
the poor Britons soon found in their new allies, a 
more dangervus and formidable power than those 
whom they were employed to repel. Horsa and 
Hengist turning their attention to the conquest of 
Briton, sent such intelligence to their countrymen 
as induced many of them to embark for the Island. 
The Saxons soon found means to quarrel with their 
employers, and a cruel exterminating war was the 
consequence. Fresh bands of adventurers, from 
various districts, and under different leaders, ar- 
rived from time to time, and made conquests and 
settlements in various parts of the island. In the 
course of one hundred and fifty years, or from the 
middle of the fifth to the end of the sixth century, 
the ancient Britons were either exterminated, en- 
slaved, or driven from the most fertile parts of the 
island, to seek shelter in the mountains of Corn- 
wall and Wales. 

The conquerors of the island, though natives of 
& common country, and speaking a language es 
sentially the same, were distinguished by different 
appellations, according to the names of the dis- 
tricts from which they emigrated. Among these, 
the Angles, the Jutes, and the Saxons, were most 
conspicuous. Hence the general term Anglo-Sas- 
on was applied to those adventurers who eventu- 
ally formed the Saxon heptarchy ; and the country 
thus colonized obtained the name of Angleland or 
England. 
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The Britons, previously to the Saxon invasion, 
had embraced the doctrines of Christianity, and 
made considerable progress in the arts of civilized 
life. But their Saxon invaders were pagans, and 
their settlement in England was in reality the re- 
establishment of ancient barbarism. 

When the old inhabitants were so completely 
subdued or expelled as to offer no further resist- 
ance, the Anglo-Saxon rulers began to quarrel 
with each other, and the seven kingdoms of the 
heptarchy were absorbed by Egbert the monarch 
of the West Saxons, about the year 827. The 
kingdoms had previously been reduced to three, 
and these were permitted by Egbert and his five 
immediate successors, to retain a dependent iden- 
tity. The title of King of England appears to have 
been assumed by Edward, the son of Alfred.* 

Hence it appears that in the time of Egbert, the 
Anglo-Saxon race was descended from various 
tribes of the German family. But the Danish in- 
vasions, and the compacts with those invaders, 
introduced great numbers into the island, particu- 
larly into Northumberland. These new colonists 
gradually melting down and amalgamating with 
the former inhabitants, contributed to swell the 
tide of the predominant or Anglo-Saxon race. 

As the colonies, now constituting the United 
States, were first settled under the auspices of the 
English government, the Anglo-Saxon race natu- 
rally predominated ; and the Welch, the Irish, and 
the immigrants from the continent of Europe, set- 
tling among and amalgamating with them, ac- 
quired the name and character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The English language as now spoken, having 
eprung from the Anglo-Saxon dialects, wherever 
that language has become the mother tongue, the 
people are regarded as the descendants of the 
fierce but energetic race that raised the fabric of 
English dominion on the ruins of the early inhabi- 
tants of Britain. In this country, the Welch, the 
descendants of the ancient Britons, swell the tide 
aud share the triumphs of the Anglo-Saxon race. 





Several letters have been received from our 
friends John and Elizabeth Meader, from which 
we learn that they have performed a religious visit 
to the few who profess with usin Norway. The 
Yearly Meeting at Stavanger, which commenced 
with a public meeting, held on First day the 22d 
of Sixth month, was composed of about forty mem- 
bers. The public meeting was attended by Friends 
and others to the number of two or three hundred. 
Few as the members were, some of them had tra- 
velled a long distance to attend it. Three Friends, 
two men and a young woman, came ninety miles, 


Se 
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sixty of which were accomplished on foot; and not 
being correctly informed of the time, did not arrive 
till the Yearly Meeting was over. They, however, 
were present at the meetings which were after- 
wards held at that place; and as our friends J. and 
E. Meader had a parting one at Stavanger on the 
evening of the 30th, which proved a memorable 
opportunity, those three Friends staid till it was 
over, intending to walk all night on their home- 
ward journey. The Yearly Meeting was concluded 
with two sessions on Second day the 23d. One of 
the meetings afterwards held on an island about 
twelve miles from Stavanger, convened in the open 
air; there being no house there large enough to 
contain the assembly. The public communications 
were made through the medium of an interpreter, 
yet the meetings were often greatly favoured ; the 
parting one with those honest and simple-hearted 
people, was particularly impressive. 

Leaving Stavanger, our friends proceeded to 
Bergen, where they found a favourable reception 
among the people, and held several meetings there, 
which were very satisfactory, Though the number 
at that place professing with us does not exceed 
seven or eight, the persons who attended one of 
the meetings were estimated at eight hundred or 
a thousand. 

From Bergen they proceeded to Christiana; and 
while crossing the bay, it was observed that the 
light of day, at the middle of the night, enabled 
them to read. 

It appears they proceeded by way of Kiel, Ham- 
burg and Hanover to Minden, and thence to Pyr- 
mont, where they remained one or two days. From 
Pyrmont they went to Hamburg, and sailing 
thence for England, landed at Hull on the 28th 
of Seventh month. They and their compa- 
nion Edward Backhouse, Jr., were all in good 
health. 





Our valued Friend Cordelia Bayes, whose pros- 
pect of a religious visit to Friends on this side of 
the Atlantic was announced in our 40th number, 
arrived at New York in the Baltic, on Seventh day 
the 16th inst., after a passage of 9 days and about 
14 hours. She immediately proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, where she arrived the same day. 





The friends of free labour goods may be informed 
that George W. Taylor has recently procured an 
ample supply of sugar and molasses, produced en- 
tirely by the labour of freemen. 





Drep,—At the residence of her daughter-in-law, 
at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 8th inst., our 
venerable friend Apicai. Mort, wife of Richard 
Mott, a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting, 
New York. 
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Wisely yielding, in early youth, to the regulating 
influence of the Holy Spirit operating on, her own 
mind, this dear friend became a bright example to 
others, exhibiting in her daily walk the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit. It was at an = 
period of life, that she was united in marriage wit 
our beloved friend Richard Mott, and being also 
happily united with him in a religious concern to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
the union proved a mutual blessing, in the varied 
stages of their future life; and in their experience 
was fully verified the promise connected with the 
injunction above quoted, that all things necessary 
should be added. 

She was, while yet young, appointed to the sta- 
tion of an Elder in the Church ; and this staticn she 
filled with great propriety and usefulness, to the 
close of her days. Asa wife, she was affectionate, 
faithful, and discreet; as a mother, she was deeply 
impressed with the importance of her charge, and 
was watchful and skilful in training the infant 
mind: and her efforts in this interesting engage- 
ment were greatly blessed. In social intercourse 
she was cheerful and instructing—often edifying— 
and by the sweetness of her disposition, and her in- 
structive conversation, a numerous circle of young 
pues were warmly attached to her, and it was 

er delight to mingle with them, and impart instruc. 
tion. Asa member of Religious Society, she was 
peculiarly qualified for usefulness; and in the man- 
agement of the disciplinary concerns of it, she par- 
ticipated with much ability, to the satisfaction of 
her friends. As a neighbour, she was kind and 
sympathizing, and prompt to contribute to the relief 
of those who were Raetieat. Thus having, through 
a lengthened life, faithfully discharged her varied 
duties, her close was peace. 

Her last illness was paralysis, of about five weeks 
continuance ; and although the disease was heavy 
upon her, her left side being quite disabled, and her 
suffering from the nervous excitability peculiar to 
the disease, often great, yet her patience never 
failed, nor were her mental powers obscured by it ; 
she was preserved in quiet submission and resigna- 
tion, waiting for the time when her aaah Fa- 
ther, in his wisdom and mercy, should be pleased 
to release her from her sufferings. Many expres- 
sions fell from her during her illness, indicating her 
devotion to the cause of Truth, and her solicitude 
for the welfare of our Religious Society, as well as 
her unwavering faith in the atoning mercy of her 
Redeemer as her only hope of salvation. 

At one time, when it appeared to those around 
her, and to herself, that the solemn close had nearly 
arrived, with great serenity, though feebly, she 
articulated the words, ‘‘Ready—all ready.” On 
reviving from this state of prostration she said, “the 
will of the Lord be done ;”’ and in this patient, sub- 
missive, and quiet trust, she passed from this world 
without a struggle, into, as we reverently believe, 
the arms of her Saviour. 


Diep,—In New York, on the 12th inst., Poese 
H. wife of John Clapp, in the 66th year of her age, 
an Elder of New York Monthly Meeting. Self-de. 
nying, self-sacrificing, preferring others to herself, 
it was the concern of this dear Friend to be more 
than she seemed to be, and to do more than she 
promised. What was her real worth, and how much 
good she was enabled to accomplish, are known 


only to Him who seeth in secret, and who shall re- 
ward openly. 


a 


It seems to have been her happy experience 
to live in watchfulness and prayer, as to be found 
waiting for her Lord when he came. A few days 
after the attack of illness which closed her life, she 
expressed a willingness to depart, saying “ she felt 
nothing in her way.’? Throughout the sufiering 
and weakness which were allotted to her, she was 
preserved in great patience and resignation—oftey 
uttering her thankfulness for the mercies of which 
she partook. The last sentences she spoke were 
these: “ Return thanks unto the Lord for the many 
blessings by which I am surrounded. Praise tha 
Lord, praise the Lord.” “TI can praise Him on the 
banks of deliverance.” She was favored with ep 
tire consciousness to the last, when we humbly trust 
she fell asleep in Jesus. 


Drep,—On Third day afternoon, the 12th inst. at 
the residence of his father, in Westhampton Town. 
ship, Burlington County, N. J., Tuomas K. Tayior, 
son of Benjamin and Sarah M. Taylor, in the 30h 
year of hisage. He was a dutiful son, and a kind 
and affectionate brother—and his unobtrusive worth 
had endeared him to a large circle of relatives and 
friends, to whom his sudden and unexpected re. 
moval extends another impressive call, ‘“ Be ye also 
ready—for at such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of man cometh.” 


—, On the 6th inst., Hannan, widow of the 
late James Wing, in the 91st year of her age; a 
member of Stanford Monthly Meeting, Dutchess 
county, N. Y.; formerly of New Bedford, Mass. 


, In this city, on the morning of the 15th 
inst., Morpecat Lewis, in the 68th year of his age; 
a member of the Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, In this city, on the 14th inst., Anna M., 
daughter of Jacob Haines, of Muncy, Lycoming 
county, Pa.; a member of Muncy Monthly Meeting. 








NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
(Continued from page 757.) 


Extract from the report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, dated Nov. 27, 1850. 


Among the less remote tribes with which we 
have fixed and defined relations and which, to a 
greater or less extent, have felt the controlling 
and meliorating effects of the policy and mea- 
sures of the government for preserving peace 
among them and improving their condition, an 
unusual degree of order and quietude has pre- 
vailed. It is gratifying to know that amongst 
this class, comprising a large portion of the red 
race within our widely extended borders, there 
probably has never, during the same period of 
time, been so few occurrences of a painful na- 
ture. All have been peaceful towards our citl- 
zens ; while, with the exception of the Sioux and 
Chippewas, they have preserved a state of peace 
and harmony among themselves. These two 
tribes are hereditary enemies, and scarcely 
year passes without scenes of bloody strife be- 


tween them. From their remoteness and scat- 
tered condition, it is difficult to exercise any ef- 
fective restraint over them, while their prox!m- 
ity to each other affords them frequent opportu- 
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nities for ane their vengeful and vindic- 
tive feelings. ch tribe seems to be constantly 
on the watch for occasions to attack weaker par- 
ties of the other, when an indiscriminate massa- 
cre of men, women, and children, is the lamen- 
table result. During the last spring mutual ag- 

ions, of an aggravated character, threatened 
to involve these tribes in a general war; but the 
acting superintendent, Governor Ramsey, aided 
and assisted by the commanding officer at Fort 
Snelling, promptly interposed, and by timely and 
judicious efforts prevented such a catastrophe. 

Such occurrences are not only revolting to 
humanity, but they foster that insatiable passion 
for war, which, in combination with love of the 
chase, is the prominent characteristic feature of 
our wilder tribes, and presents a formidable ob- 
stacle in the way of their civilization and im- 
provement. We know not yet to what extent 
these important objects may be accomplished ; 
but the present and improving condition of some 
of our semi-civilized tribes, affords ample encou- 
ragement for further and more extended effort. 
Experience, however, has conclusively shown 
that there is but one course of policy by which 
the t work of regenerating the Indian race 
may be effected. 

In the application of this policy to our wilder 
tribes, it is indispensably necessary that they be 
placed in positions where they can be controlled, 
and finally compelled by stern necessity to resort 
to agricultural labour or starve. Considering, 
as the untutored Indian does, that labour is a 
degradation, and that there is nothing worthy of 
his ambition but prowess in war, success in the 
chase, and eloquence in council, it is only under 
such circumstances that his haughty pride can. 
be subdued, and his wild energies trained to the 
more ennobling pursuits of civilized life. There 
should be assigned to each tribe, for a permanent 
home, a country adapted to agriculture, of 
limited extent and well-defined boundaries; 
within which all, with occasional exceptions, 
should be compelled constantly to remain, until 
such time as their general improvement and good 
conduct may supersede the necessity of such re- 
strictions. In the mean time the government 
should cause them to be supplied with stock, 
— implements, and useful materials for 
clothing; encourage and assist them in the erec- 
tion of comfortable dwellings, and secure to them 

means and facilities of education, intellectual, 
moral, and religious. The application of their 
own funds to such purposes would be far better 
for them than the present system of paying their 
anduities in money, which does substantial good 
to but few, while to the great majority it only 
es the means and incentive to vicious and 
depraving indulgence, terminating in destitution 
ae too frequently in premature 

In examining the reports of my predecessors 
for several years, I find a measure of policy 
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strongly urged with reference to the tribes 
located on the borders of our western States, in 
which I fully coneur. It is, by a partial change 
in their relative positions, to throw open a wide 
extent of country for the spread of our population 
westward, so as to save them from being swept 
away by the mighty and advancing current of 
civilization, which has already engulfed a large 
portion of this hapless race. To a large majority 
of those that have been removed there from the 
States, we are under obligations of the highest 
character, enjoined alike by contract and con- 
science, to secure to them their present homes 
and possessions for ever; and, ere it be too late, 
we should make all the arrangements necessary 
- proper to a faithful discharge of this solemn 
uty. 

That the border tribes are in danger of ulti- 
mate extinction, must be evident to every well 
informed and reflecting mind ; and it is equally 
clear that the adoption of the policy reeommend- 
ed is the only practicable means of averting the 
melancholy fate with which they are threatened. 
If they remain as they are, many years will not 
elapse before they will be overrun and extermi- 
nated; or, uprooted and broken-spirited, be 
driven forth towards the setting sun, to perish 
amidst savage enemies on the plains, or the ste- 
rile and inhospitable regions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Such a catastrophe would be an abiding 
reproach to our government and people, espe- 
cially when it is considered that these Indians, if 
properly established, protected, and cherished, 
may, at no distant day, become intelligent, moral, 
and Christian communities, fully understanding 
and appreciating the principles and blessings of 
our free institutions, and entitled to equal par- 
ticipation in the rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties of American citizens. 

It is among the tribes of our southern colony 
that we find the most satisfactory and encourage- 
ing evidences of material advancement in civili- 
zation ; and we need no better vindication of the 
wisdom and humanity of our Indian policy, thus 
far, than the gratifying results among a number 
of these tribes. Surrounded, in the States where 
they formerly resided, by a white population, 
continually pressing upon them, and without the 
natural enterprise and energy or the intellectual 
culture requisite to enable them to contend with 
a superior race in any of those employments and 
pursuits upon which the dignity and happiness 
of man depend—discouraged and depressed b 
their inferior and helpless condition—they, wi 
a fatal and ruinous facility, adopted only the 
vices of the white man, and were fast wasting 
away. Ina few years they would have become 
extinct, and, like other once numerous and pow- 
erful tribes, their names would have been pre- 
served only in the records of history. Removed 
from this unfortunate, and to them unnatural, 
position—placed where they have the assurance 
and guarantee of permanent homes—where they 
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are, in a great measure, free from those influ- 
ences arising out of a close contact with a white 
population, so injurious and fatal to them in 


their untutored state, and where the elements of 
civilization could be steadily and systematically 
introduced among them,—they are gradually in- 
creasing in numbers and rapidly advancing in 


prosperity. 


Several of these tribes have already abandoned 


their original and crude forms of government, 


and adopted others, fashioned more or less after 
the model of our own, having regularly estab- 
lished constitutions, of republican character, and 
written laws, adapted to their peculiar state of 
affairs, with proper and responsible officers to 
carry them into execution. They are adopting 


agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and, 


through the efforts of a and of vari- 
aving become impressed 


ous Christian societies, 
with the necessity and advantages of education, 
they are making highly commendable exertions 
7 disseminate more generally its blessings among 
them. 

Tn addition to the means furnished by govern- 
ment and liberally provided by missionary asso- 
ciations, they make large appropriations from 
their own funds towards the establishment and 
support of manual-labour schools, which have 
been found efficient auxiliaries in imparting to 
them a knowledge of letters, agriculture, and 
mechanic arts, and advancing them in civilization 


and Christianity. During the few years that 


insitutions of this description have been in ope- 
ration, they have done much towards the accom- 
plishment of these great objects; and, had they 
effected nothing more than to excite the desire 


for instruction now existing among a number of 


the tribes, the expenditures they have occasioned 
would not have been in vain. Introduced, how- 
ever, as an experiment, we were liable to errors 
in regard to them, which experience alone could 
develope ; and, after much reflection, I am satis- 
fied that there are defects in the system, as at 
present organized, which must be remedied in 
order to insure its full degree of efficiency and 
usefulness. In my judgment, confirmed by the 
experience of others, the great error committed 
has been in establishing most of the institutions 
upon too large a scale. In consequence of the 
heavy expenditures required to establish and 
maintain them, they are necessarily limited in 
number, and so wide apart as to be at an incon- 
venient distance from the great majority of those 
for whose benefit they are intended. Hence the 
advantages and benefits of the schools are con- 
fined almost entirely to the neighbourhoods with- 
in which they are respectively located ; for the 
Indians at a distance being naturally averse to 
having their children taken so far from their 
homes, it often happens that the full complement 
of scholars cannot be obtained. Besides, the 
congregation of large numbers of Indian chil- 
dren, by affording them more unrestricted oppor- 





tunities of indulging in the use of their own lap. 
guage, seriously interferes with their acquisition 
of the English tongue, a knowledge of which js 
generally a pre-requisite to their civilization. By 
diminishing the size and expense of these insti. 
tutions, they could be multiplied and extended ; 
there would be less difficulty in obtaining the 
desired number of resident pupils ; while others 
in the vicinity could be taught as day scholars, 
and the benefits of a practical education be thus 
more widely diffused. 

The only considerable number of Indians who 
have retained any portion of their original pos. 
sessions, and survived the perils of immediate 
contact with a white population fast thickening 
around them, are those remaining in the State 
of New York, comprising a mere remnant of the 
once numerous and powerful Iroquois, or “ Six 
Nations.” After rapidly diminishing for many 
years, they seem at length to have reached the 
lowest point in their declining fortunes. Having 
been placed, by the humane legislation of the 
State, in a situation similar to that of our colo- 
nized tribes, they present the interesting specta- 
cle of a once barbarous people in a state of rapid 
transition to civilization and prosperity. A 
striking indication of their progress, is the import- 
ant change they have made in the civil polity. 
Impressed with the disadvantages of their ancient 
and irresponsible oligarchical form of government, 
and its tendency to retard their advancement, a 
majority succeeded, in 1848, in effecting an en- 
tire revolution. Having formally assembled in 
convention, they ined a republican constitu- 
tion, and their government and affairs are now 
well conducted, on principles similar to those on 
which ours are administered. There are still, 
however, individuals among them who, from their 
connexion with the old system, are opposed to 
the new order of things; but, as the object of 
these malcontents is to regain their lost power, 
rather than to promote the public good, no en- 
couragement has been given to them, either by 
the State of New York or the general govern- 
ment. 

The ruinous condition of our Indian affairs in 
New Mexico demands the immediate attention 
of Congress. In no section of the country are 
prompt and efficient measures for restraining the 
Indians more imperiously required than in this 
Territory, where an extraordinary state of 
things exists, which, so long as it continues, will 
be a reproach to the government. 
Their atrocities and aggressions are committed, 
not only upon our citizens, but upon the Pueblo 
Indians, an interesting semi-civilized people, 
living in towns or villages called pueblos, whence 
they derive their name. Before the country 
came into our possession, they were in the habit 
of repairing the injuries they sustained by Te 
taliation and reprisals upon their enemies; = 
from this they are now required to desist; 0 
thus the duty is more strongly imposed upon us 
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of affording them adequate protection. The in- 
terference of the government is required also to 


secure them against violations of their rights of 


person and property by unprincipled white men, 

from whose cupidity and lawlessness they are con- 

tinually subject to grievous annoyance and op- 
ression. 

To prevent serious disputes between these In- 
dians and the white inhabitants, it is essentially 
necessary that commissioners be appointed to 
ascertain and define the boundaries of their lands, 
which they claim to hold under grauts from 
Spain and Mexico, and to negociate treaties with 
them for the purpose of establishing proper re- 
lations between them and the government and 
citizens of the United States. It is believed that 
by pursuing a wise and liberal policy towards 
them—which their peculiar situation indicates 
and invites—they will in a few years be fitted to 
become citizens ; and being industrious, moral, 
and exemplary in their habits, will constitute a 
valuable portion of the population of the Terri- 
tory. 

The greatest difficulty which the government 
and individuals have to contend with, in their 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of our Indians, 
is their strong and uncontrollable appetite for 
ardent spirits, and the facility with which they 
can still be procured, notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of our laws, and the strenuous efforts of the 
agents and military to prevent its introduction 
among them. It is a deplorable fact, that there 
are many persons engaged in the villanous busi- 
ness of smuggling liquor into the Indian country, 
while others, less daring, but equally depraved 
are stationed near their borders for the purpose 
of carrying on an unholy traffic with them. The 
States within which these miscreants take refuge 
should be invoked to put an effectual stop to 
their abominations. 

(To be continued.) 





ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The first application of steam power to the 
pu s of oceanic locomotion was made in the 
navigation of the northern portion of the Atlan- 
tic as early as 1819. In that year the American 
steamship Savannah, of 350 tons, crossed from 
New York to Liverpool in tweuty-four days. 
During most of this period her engines were in 
operation ; but their power was disproportionate- 
ly small, and it is probable that the steamer was 
as much indebted for her progress through the 
deep to the influence of the wind upon her can- 
vass as to the action of her paddle-wheels. As 
might be expected, in the case of the first ocean 
steamer, the internal arrangements of the Savan- 

» 80 far as room for merchandise and passen- 
i was concerned, were extremely defective. 
er machinery and steam apparatus occupied so 


large a portion of the hull, that this, together 


With the space necessary for the stowage of coal 
left scarcely any room for cargo. The construc- 
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tion of her paddle-wheels was peculiar ; — 
were attached to an iron axle-tree passing throug 
the sides of the vessel above the bends; and 
their parts were so arranged that, with the ex- 
ception of two heavy arms of cast-iron, the whole 
propulsive apparatus could be taken to pieces, 
and packed on board the vessel. 

Novelty and adventurous daring more than 
anything else, have rendered celebrated this first 
experiment in ocean steam navigation. As a 
useful or profitable speculation it was a complete 
failure : nor can it even be said that the result 
of the attempt was at all indicative of eventual 
success. The carriage of a cargo insuring remu- 
nerative freights was impossible in the case of a 
vessel which could scarcely contain within her- 
self the supplies requisite for a single voyage ; 
and so incredulous of the powers of man’s inge- 
nuity and perseverance were even wel!-informed 
minds, that for years after the date of the experi- 
ment we have mentioned, many eminently scien- 
tific men declared impossible the removal of this 
fatal objection to ocean steam navigation. But, 
like many other prophecies which have been 
made regarding the limits of human performance, 
the one now referred to proved totally incorrect. 
The difficulties connected with this arduous un- 
dertaking, which in 1819, and for years after- 
wards, appeared so immense, and well-nigh in- 
surmountable, were at length fairly and forever 
removed by the successful transatlantic experi- 
ments of 1838. 

The first English steamship which left this 
country for America, was the Sirius. She had 
originally been intended for, and employed as a 
trader, on the east coast of the island. The 
Sirius left London for Cork toward the end of 
March 1838, whence, after some delay conse- 
quent upon an accident which she had received 
on her passage thither, she started for the com- 
mercial capital of the New World on the 4th of 
April of that year. She reached her destination 
on the 23d of the month—the same day as the 
Great Western, which had left Bristol four days 
after the departare of the Sirius from Cork. The 
time occupied by these two vessels in their voy- 
ages out was 18} and 14} days respectively. 
Although the duration of their passages was thus 
widely different, both vessels consumed as nearly 
as possible, the same quantity of fuel—namely, 
45% tons. The Sirius had exactly this quantity 
of coal on board when she left Cork, al would 
have entered New York harbour without a par- 
ticle of this precious commodity remaining, had 
she not used, toward the end of her journey, as 
an equivalent for 23 tons of. coal, 43 barrels of 
resin. The Great Western, now the property of 
the West India Mail Company, continued to sail 
on the route between New York and Liverpool 
for about ten years. Her voyages were on the 
whole performed with regularity ; and she ever 
proved herself a good sea-boat in the many severe 
storms—in one case appalling tempest—which it 
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has been her lot toencounter. Her average pas- 
sage to New York occupied 15 days, and from 
New York 13} days. Her shortest run west- 
ward was, we believe, performed in 13} days, 
and eastward in 12j days. The Great Western 





About the middle of 1838 there was laid dow, 
on the banks of the Thames, the keel of a trans. 
atlantic steamer, whose gigantic proportions form. 
ed, fora long time after her construction, a theme 


of speculation and general astonishment. The 


is a vessel of 1310 tons burthen, with engines of | hull of the British Queen—for it is to her we now 


460 horse-power. She was built at Bristol, and 
measures 24() feet in length. 

‘The two vessels now mentioned were the pro- 
— of separate companies. Contemporaneous- 

y with them a third company was formed, who 

owned two other steamships—namely, the Royal 
William and the Liverpool, both of which in the 
same year (1838) commenced to ply between 
this country and America. The Sirius belonged 
to, or rather was chartered by that company, 
who, in the following year, built the British 
Queen, and subsequently the President: the 
Great Western to that company who constructed 
that leviathan screw-steamer—the (reat Britain. 
The ports of departure of these three separate 
sets of transatlantic vessels were originally, and 
for some years, Portsmouth, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool respectively ; but latterly the superior ad- 
vantages of the Mersey as a starting point for 
American vessels became apparent, and Ports- 
mouth and Bristol were deserted. 

The Great Western, the Royal William, and 
the Liverpool were all built much about the same 
time. ‘The first began to ply in April, the se- 
cond in July, and the third in November, 1838. 
Neither of the two last was so powerful as the 
Bristol steamer. The Liverpool, the larger of 
the two, was in extreme length 6 feet shorter than 
the Great Western, and her engines were by 10 
horse-power of less force. 

Of the performances of the Liverpool Compa- 
ny’s steamships we do not possess very lengthen- 
ed accounts. This is especially true of the voy- 
ages of the Royal William. After acareful search 
in several of the newspapers of that period, we 
have failed to discover any notices of her passages, 
or indeed any information regarding her posterior 
to January 1839. Weare inclined to think that 
she must have been withdrawn from the station 
in the early part of the spring of that year. 
The average of the six voyages she made down 
to this date, was 20 days for her outward, and 
15 days for her homeward passages. The aver- 
age of the eastward voyages of her sister vessel, 
was the same, but that of the westward passages 
of the Liverpool was by three days lower. The 
last reported trip by this steamer which we have 
been able to discover, is one from the Mersey to 
New York in November 1839, occupying 183 
days. In the middie of December she again, 
and for the last time, we believe, left America 
for England. Shortly after her arrival here she 
was transferred toanother station. When wreck- 
ed, as she was a few years ago, the Liverpool, or 
Great Liverpool, as she was then called, was the 
property of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 


pany. 


refer—was completed in the spring of 1839, 
when she was brought down to the Clyde, where 
her machinery was constructed by Robert Napier, 
whose celebrity as a marine engiueer had beep 
already established by the successful perform. 
ances of numerous large coasting steamers, and 
whose name now stands associated with the mos 
splendid triamphs in oceanic locomotion which 
the skill of the mechanician has ever yet achiey. 
ed. From figure-head to taffrail the Britis, 
Queen measured 275 feet—that is, 35 feet more 
than the Great Western, the largest Atlantic 
steamer then existing. Her breadth of beam, 
exclusive of paddle-boxes, was 30 feet, and in- 
cluding paddle-boxes, 61 feet; her depth of hold 
was 27 feet; and her engines were of 500 horse- 
power. The British Queen started on her first 
trip from Portsmouth on the 12th of July, 1839, 
with a full complement of passengers, a crew of 
100 men, 800 tons of goods, and 600 tons of 
coal. There was said to have been afloat in her, 
when leaving the harbour, property to the value 
of one and a half million sterling. She reached 
New York after a good passage of 14] days. 
Before the conclusion of the year she made five 
more voyages—two out and three home. The 
former were performed in 17 and 204 days re- 
spectively: the latter in 133, 137, and 22; days. 
Compared with those of the Great Western dur- 
ing the same period, the passages of the British 
Queen were not quite so good. This steamship 
is now the property of the Belgian government. 
While the existence, during 1838 and 1839, 
of transatlantic steamers had unquestionably 
been the means of conferring great benefits on 
the mercantile classes both of England and 
America, yet neither the government of this 
country nor the public generally had derived from 
this means of international communication all 
the benefits which, with a little management, 
it was calculated to afford. From the route 
hitherto adopted, the practical distance between 
us and our Canadian possessions had not been 
much diminished, while, from the absence of 
method in the departure of the several steamers, 
arising principally, perhaps, from the rivalry and 
non-accomodating spirit more or less characteris- 
tic of all competing companies, there was want- 
ing that faultless regularity in the despatch and 
receipt of intelligence, which, whether in matters 
of political or commercial information, is of the 
first importance. To secure this desirable object, 
and bring our colonial dependencies on the other 
side of the Atlantic as near as possible to the 
mother country, government proposed to establish 
a regular postal communication with Halifax and 
Boston. Motives of economy at once sugges 
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en 
the propriety of devolving if possible, upon some | 
private association the performance of this mail 
service. The Great Western Company were un- 
successful applicants for the contract; and the 
advantage of undertaking it was strongly urged 
by one or two sagacious individuals upon the 
capitalists of Liverpool. But the latter were re- 
luctant to engage in the enterprise; and partly 
by interest, but principally by the advantageous 
terms they proposed, and the efficient manner in 
which they were ready to bind themselves to 
perform the service, a few merchants in Glas- 
w, represented in their deed of engagement 
y Messrs. Samuel Cunard of Halifax, George 
Burns of Glasgow, and Charles M’Iver of Liver- 
], obtained, in preference to all other com- 
etitors, the execution of the contract. Early 
in 1839 the preliminary arrangements were con- 
cluded; and in July of the following year the 
mail service was commenced by the Britannia 
steamer, which, including the detour to and a 
detention of 12 hours at Halifax, completed the 
voyage from Liverpool to Boston in 14; days. 
(To be concluded next weck.) 





ARBITRATION IN DENMARK. 


Readers of the life of Howard will remember 
a curious account of the action of the ‘‘ courts of 
reconciliation’’ as witnessed by the philanthro- 
pist in Denmark. These courts have recently 
attracted the attention of an English ex-chan- 
cellor—and by an order of the House of Lords 
a return has been obtained and printed, showing 
the results during a term of twenty years. The 
accounts are rendered up to 1846; in which 
year it is stated that out of 24,625 cases under- 
taken—16,068 were adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all parties or stopped by mutual consent—324 
were postponed for further consideration, or to 
give the quarrelling parties time to allay their 
passions and scttle their differences for them- 
selves—8,233 were referred tothe regular courts 
of law—and of these only 2,761 came to actual 
trial. There is in England a growing disposition to 
avoid the law tribunals, and it may be antici- 
pated that the Danish system would work well 
in this country. Umpires and voluntary refer- 
ences are now common among men of the mid- 
dle classes. The lower orders have not yet ar- 
rived at this advanced point of civilization,—not 
because the idea of making a neutral party judge 
of the case is unknown to them, so much as for 
want of confidence in the honour, intelligence 
and impartiality of their fellows. Quarrels 
among workmen, neighbours and families might, 
as in Denmark, be almost always reconciled in a 
few minutes, by a wise and skilful third person, 
above all suspicion of a leaning towards either 
side, and discharging the office of mediator in a 
kindly and generous spirit. In Denmark, the 
mediator is a simple magistrate. His is a volun- 
tary court. He decides according to common 
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sense,-—and he is not armed with power to in- 
flict heavy penalties. But the litigants rarely 
appeal from his decision to that of a regular 
court, as their honour is concerned in abiding by 
the award of their elected umpire. Such a tri- 
bunal would prevent thousands of frivolous law- 
suits in this country, and help to make law and 
constituted authority more respected and more 
respectable.— Athenaeum. 





DECISION IN A SLAVE CASE. 


A case of considerable importance to South- 
ern men, and involving some points of general 
interest, was decided by Judge Key, on Satur- 
day. The plaintiff, Harper, was a farmer in 
Boone County, Kentucky, and the defendant 
was a well known colored person of this city, 
named Keyte. A bill was filed by the plaintiff 
to foreclose a mortgage ; and the defense was a 
want of consideration for the mortgage. The 
facts were these : The complainant had been the 
owner of three slaves—a man (the son of the 
defendant,) a woman, and a child, the offspring 
of the other two slaves. ‘The three were worth 
in Kentucky about $1,300. They escaped from 
their master and came to this city in 1849, 
where they were concealed. The master pur- 
sued, but was unable to discover them, and the 
defendant opened a negotiation with the com- 
plainant for the purchase of the three slaves. 
Finally, they were sold to him for $450, and a 
bill of sale executed in this city by complainant, 
in which he warranted that he had a good title 
to the slaves, but did not undertake to give pos- 
session of them. ‘The defendant executed to 
him promissory notes for the payment of the 
money, and a mortgage, on which the suit was 
brought. The first pomt urged by the defense, 
was that Keyte was deceived by the complainant, 
who was charged to have represented the female 
slave to be the wife of his (defendant’s) son, 
both verbally, and in the bill of sale, when in 
fact, as defendant claimed, she was not—next, 
that the plaintiff had warranted his title good 
to the slaves, when, (as defendant insisted,) at 
the time of the escape the man was not a slave. 
The third point of defense was, that a contract 
within the State of Ohio for the purchase of fu- 
gitive slaves, then within the State, could not be 
sustained under our laws. 

In relation to the first point, it was held by 
Judge Key that the testimony showed that the 
verbal representations of complainant, in regard 
to the relations existing between the male and 
female slaves, were in accordance with the facts; 
that the statement in the bill of sale, that she 
was the wife of defendant was mere matter of 
description; and, also, that according to the 
usages prevailing among slaves she was properly 
described as his wife. 

It was held by the Court, in regard to the se- 
cond point, that it appeared from the testimony, 
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that the male slave had once come to the city of 
Cincinnati, driving a wagon with his master, and 
had voluntarily returned on the same day— 
and that, although the slave might then, accord- 
ing to the rules of law universally recognized in 
the Courts of Ohio, have asserted his freedom, 
and could not have been compelled by his master 
to return ; yet that, having voluntarily returned, 
the status or legal condition of the slave so re- 
turning to Kentucky, remained according to the 
decision of the Courts of that State, without 
change. Upon the third point, the Court held 
that, it having been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a case involving 
the same question, that the status, or legal 
condition of an alleged fugitive from service, 
was to be viewed according to the law of the 
State from which the escape was made ; and the 
Constitution of the United States, and the act of 
Congress then in force (than which, as expounded 
by the United States Supreme Court, this Conrt 
knew nohigher law,) giving a right of recapture, 
such right of recapture was sufficient to sustain 
a contract of sale executed by the master in a 
free State, conveying fugitives, then in such free 
State, to a citizen of such State. The Court 
fufther remarked, that the effect of such con- 
veyance would be to place the fugitives at once 
in the condition of free persons, as completely as 
any other citizen of Ohio. A decree was ac- 
cordingly rendered for the complainant for the 
amount of the mortgage notes.—Cin. Com. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE STORM AND THE CALM. 
Mark, ch, 4, vs. 37, $8, 39, 40, 

A mighty storm swept o’er the sea, 
And waves roll'd high on Gallilee. 
Tn the trail bark, with powerful sway, 
The waters wild soon found their way ; 
His timid followers flew dismay’d, 
To seek their Master for his aid, 
With doubting hearts. They had no power 
To rescue in that awful hour. 


Their Lord they found ; his sacred form 
In slumber lies, nor heeds the storm. 
“Oh! must we perish, wilt thou see 
Thy followers lost by side of thee ?” 

He then arose and calm’d their fears, 
Dismiss'd their sorrows and their tears ; 
The tumbling sea at “Peace, be still,”’ 
Now murmur’d gently as a rill; 

And smil'd its wayward roughness down, 
As if it ne'er had known a frown, 

The waves no angry looks disclose, 

At his command they seek repose ; 

The winds rebuk’d forget to rave, 
Abash’d roll backward to their cave,—* 
Yet scarce the band their fears suppress’d: 
Their Maker thus to them address’d: 
“Where is your faith? oh wherefore fear? 
Will ye still doubt when I am near?” 


Blest be that power, ‘tis still the same, 
Forever praised His holy name, 





*It was the opinion of the Ancients, the winds were 
confined in an immense cavern. 
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He cheers his drooping followers here, 
And whispers comfort in their ear ; 
Still bids them hope and ne'er despair, 

They still are objects of his care ; 

Directs their path o’er life's rough sea, 

The clouds disperse, the shadows flee, 

The voyage oer, their perils past, 

Grants them a blissful haven at last. 8, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Evropean.—The U.S. mail steamship Baltic ar. 

rived at New York on the morning of the 16th ixs:. 

| She left Liverpool on the afternoon of the Gth inst, 
accomplishing the voyage in nine days thirteen 
hours and forty-five minutes, being the shortest pas. 
sage ever made between the two ports. She brings 
no political news of importance. The British Par. 
liament was hurrying through its unfinished busi- 
ness preparatory to its prorogation on the 8th inst, 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill had re. 
ceived the royal assent. In the House of Commons, 
the motion for an address to the Queen, praying 
her to direct that the Crystal Palace be preserve 
until the Ist of the fifth month next, had been ailop. 
ted. The Queen had made answer to the Aduress, 
that it will be necessary to consider carefully the 
engagements of the Royal Commissioners, and that 
she will direct an inquiry, not only into those en- 
gagements, but into various matters of detail, which 
must be considered before any decision can be 
made on the subject. 

The Cholera continues its ravages, with undimin- 
ished violence in the Canary Islands. 

Cairorn1a.—The steamship Prometheus arrived 
at New York on the 13th inst. from San Juan de 
Nicaragua, with 360 passengers and over half a 
million of dollars in gold dust. The P. left San 
Juan on the 4th inst., bringing the passengers of the 
steamer Pacific, which left San Francisco on the 
14th ult., and arrived at San Juan del Sud on the 
29th ult. The passengers who came by the Nica- 
ragua route, had first fifteen miles of land carriage ; 
they then took the steamer Director across Lake 
Nicaragua; then the steamer Sir Henry Bulwer 
down the San Juan river to the Prometheus, in thirty 
two hours, running time. They speak of the coun- 
try as delightful and quite healthy. 

The steamship Canada, which left Liverpool on 
the 9th, arrived at Halifax on the 18th inst. The 
British Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in 
person, on the 8th inst. The prorogation is until the 
4th of next month. In the Queen’s speech on the oc- 
casion, she informed Parliament that friendly rela- 
tions with foreign powers were maintained. Shealso 
congratulated them on a very considerable diminv- 
tion of the African and Brazilian slave trade ; which 
she attributed to the exertions of the British squad- 
ron on the coasts of Africa and Brazil, assisted by 
the vigilance of the cruisers of France and the 
United States, and aided by the co-operation of the 
Brazilian government. She expressed her gratifica- 
tion with the spirit of kindness manifested among 
the numerous visiters at the great exhibition, and 
her anxious desire to promote the cultivation of all 
those articles which are fostered by peace, and 
which in their turn conduce to the maintenance of 
the peace of the world. 

The latest information from Cuba indicates that 
the insurrectionary movements are still going on. 


A destructive fire broke out at the village of 


Fulton, near Oswego, on the 17th inst., by which 
about fifty families were burned out, and property 
to the amount of $100,000 destroyed. 
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